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ABSTRACT 

The Arizona Adult Literacy and Technology Resource 
Center and the University of Tennessee's Center for Literacy Studies 
undertook a collaborative project to explore the feasibility and 
effectiveness of regional sharing of resources and expertise in field 
of adult education and literacy education. The project's goals were 
as follows; involve a broad cross-section of the field in 
deliberating the feasibility and effectiveness of regional resource 
sharing; identify possible models, priorities, and funding mechanisms 
for regional resource sharing; and produce a report and action plan 
for next steps in planning and implementation. A national working 
group of 18 representatives of diverse sections of the field of adult 
education and literacy oversaw the planning process through 2 
meetings and other communications between October 1995 and May 1996. 
On the basis of 82 responses to a survey of state literacy resource 
centers, adult basic education directors, other state-level 
organizations, and local programs, a blueprint was developed for 
sharing resources and expertise in adult education and literacy 
across state lines. Included in the blueprint are the following; 

principles for alliances; recommendations regarding 
structuring and funding them; and an action plan for a developing and 
evaluating a trial alliance. (Case studies of three model regional 
alliances for excellence are included.) (MN) 
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A planning grant was awarded by the National Institute for Literacy to the Arizona Adult Literacy and 
Technology Resource Center, Inc., in collaboration with the Center for Literacy Studies, University of 
Tennessee to explore the feasibility and effectiveness of regional sharing of resources and expertise in the 
field of adult education and literacy. 

Goals 

• Involve a broad cross-section of the field in deliberating the feasibility and effectiveness of re- 
gional resource sharing. 

• Identify possible models for regional resource sharing. 

’ Identify potential priority areas for regional resource sharing. 

’ Identify possible funding mechanisms. 

^ Produce a report and an action plan for next steps in planning and implementation. 

A National Working Group composed of eighteen members representing diverse sections of the field 
oversaw the planning process through two meetings and other communications during the project pe- 
riod, October 1995 - May 1996. 

A Survey of the Field resulted in eighty-two responses from State Literacy Resource Centers, Adult Basic 
Education directors, other state level organizations, and local programs. From previous experiences with 
multi-state initiatives, the respondents recommended that special attention be paid to ecjuity issues, deci- 
sioH-iuakiti^ issues, couunuuiccition issues, logistical difficulties, and political support and funding. When identi- 
fying resource needs in individual states which could potentially be met on a regional level, over fifty 
percent of respondents named special training, information, action research/inquiry, linking SLRCs, and train- 
ing and technical assistance in program evaluation. Fifty-one percent of respondents favored trj'ing pilot 
projects based on both geographic regions and theme-based projects. 

The Mission: Individual states have a need for services, knowledge, and expertise across a wide range of 
program functions. Therefore, it is proposed that regional specialized resource centers, which the Work 
Group agreed would be named "Alliances for Excellence," could provide a means for sharing resources 
while also being economically efficient. "RRI partnerships will create a mechanism to help translate na- 
tional issues into state and local adult education strategies through: 

• providing a means for sharing resources /sharing information and services among the partners 

• developing innovative initiatives which improve the quality of services for adult learners 

• broadening the resource base and bringing new players into funding and implementation." 

The Vision: The basic skills and educational needs of adults in their roles as parents, workers, and 

citizens will be met by a high quality delivery system. The Regional Resource Initiative will initiate and 
support collaborative partnerships that build on existing strengths to continuously improve the capacity 
of the field to meet the needs of adult learners. 

Vision pakticueaks: 

• Building capacity of tlie field to meet needs for adult learners 

• Broadening the role of literacy in our changing world 

• Tying adult literacy to national issues and contex 
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Alliances for Excellence 



Guiding Principles 

* Prioritize and focus activities 
^ Build on existing strengths 

’ Add value, not cost 

Be flexible and sensitive to local and state 
needs 

•* Build in communication channels 
» Use technology to reach customers when 
feasible 

Build in clear lines of accountability 

* Build in performance measures 

* Commit to collaboration(s) with other 
resource providers at local, state and na- 
tional levels 

' Establish measures to ensure equity 

* Make decision making processes clear 
» Fund for success 

» Learn from experiences of existing models 

* Think regionally / act locally 
® Be customer driven 



Assumptions/Structure: 

• Functional in nature vs. organizational 

• Come from existing entities 

» Demonstrate collaboration and coordination 
» Proven track record in content area 
. Customer driven accountability 

• NIFL will coordinate Alliances 

• NIFL will market Alliances nationally 

• Coordination on all levels 

• Three to five year funding 

• Self sustaining after five years 

• Functions are both geographic / nongeographic 

• Advisory Board 

• Can be one or more agencies 



Recommendations 

• The new Alliances for Excellence should be funded by the National Inistitute for Literacy, U.S. 
Department of Education, private foundations, and/or other sources and placed in existing 
resource centers /agencies. 

• Content and focus of programs should be driven by the needs of the collaborating states. 

• Successful collaboration must be required and demonstrated. 

• Marketing of the plan should be done for different groups such a^ practitioners and potential 
funders. 

• Core funding should be provided for three to five years, after which projects should be self 
sustaining. 

• NIFL should hire a coordinator for the Institute's staff, for the planning and development phase 
of the project. 

• A coordinating committee representing the field should oversee the project. 



Collaboration: The success of Alliances will depend in large measure on the presence of truly collabo- 
rative efforts among partners. Much of the success of collaboration results from upfront action and 
commitment. 



Leadership and Coordination: There is a need to create public awareness of Alliances for Excellence to 
attract potential applicants. We need different marketing strategies for different groups, e.g. potential 
funders and practitioners. The coordinating committee members will market the concept to the field. It is 
advised that a marketing expert be hired. 

c ONri NT: The resource needs of the particular group which comes together should define whether a re- 
gional approach is more effective. The particular content and scope of work of a regional alliance should 
demonstrate that a regional approach would be more effective than individual states working alone. 
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Funding: Core funding for projects per year is proposed at $300/000. Projects would likely receive 
$50,000 to $100,000 each. Each project becomes self sustaining within five years. Strategic planning for 
financial resource development is required. The funding source will shape the project. 

Criteria for Selecttion: A Center /Alliance of Excellence should demonstrate measurable impact, a docu- 
mented need, regional collaboration, applicability outside RRI. Grants should not go to projects which 
only affect small communities. 

Action Plan 

The work of the RRI Planning Committee ends with this report and its recommendation that Alliances 
for Excellence be funded for a trial period during which their effectiveness could be measured and 
plans could be made to extend them on an on-going basis. 

The RRI planning committee will: 

• Prepare a draft report based on two meetings and survey information. 

• Circulate the report to the work group for approval. 

• Submit a final report to the National Institute for Literacy and the Division of Adult Education 
and Literacy, US Department of Education, and disseminate it to the field. 

This report will include results of surveys, proceedings of meetings, recommendations and abstracts of 
sample alliances. The report will also include a description of Alliances for Excellence that the Institute 
can use to describe and publicize Alliances. 

It is Recommended That The National Institute for Literacy will: 

• Enter into a developmental phase of Alliances for Excellence during which the concept of 
Alliances can be developed further and a small number of Alliances can be funded experimen- 
tally. This developmental phase will be time bound, involving only a small number of Alli- 
ances. At the end of the developmental phase, NIFL will make recommendations regarding 
continuation of the Alliances for Excellence effort. 

• Work with an advisory subcommittee of the RRI work group during the developmental phase. 

• Secure funding for the developmental phase of Alliances for Excellence. Potential funding 
sources to be explored include NIFL, U.S. Department of Education, private foundations. 

• Contract with a consultant to coordinate the developmental phase of Alliances of Excellence, 

who will: f. . All- 

• Clarify the description and purpose of Alliances, using this report to further refine the Alliance 

for Excellence proposal. 

• Create a marketing plan for Alliances for Excellence, including elements described in this 
report, that can be used in publicizing and seeking funding for the Alliances for Excellence. 

• Write an RFP based on this report that can be used to award the prototype Alliances for Excel- 
lence grants. 

• Design a plan for funding Alliances for Excellence. Include commitments for federal support, 
researched foundation prospects, fund raising strategies. 

Throughout the developmental phase, NIFL, the advisory subcommittee, and the consultant will seek 
counsel from work group members, significant organizations with an interest in adult education (in- 
cluding, but not limited to: NAEPDC, LLA, LVA, SLRCs, GAEL, ACBE, World Education). 
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Preface 

Regional Resource Initiative 
Phase One Planning Process 

In September 1995, the National Institute for Literacy, Washington DC awarded a planning grant for the 
Regional Resource Initiative to the Arizona Adult Literacy and Technology Resource Center, Inc., Phoe- 
nix, AZ in collaboration with the Center for Literacy Studies, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

In a context in which federal funds are shrinking, and SLRCs may not continue as a national system, it is 
becoming crucial for the field to use its resources to maximum effect. Within a geographical region, there 
may be multiple areas in which resources could be shared across state lines. Resources could also poten- 
tially be shared among states which are not geographically contiguous, but which face common prob- 
lems. The six month RRI planning process convened a national Working Group with broad representa- 
tion from the field to explore both the possible structure and content for such resource sharing. The 
Working Group included representatives of SLRCs, state directors of adult education, Governor's con- 
tacts, non-profit and volunteer organizations and others. 

Crucial questions involve both the content and structure for such regional resource sharing. What re- 
sources are available and suitable for sharing across state lines? How can structure be developed which 
facilitates such sharing with a minimum of overhead costs? How might proposals be developed for 
national and state government sources, for private foundation /corporate sources, and/or fees for ser- 
vice? 



Goals of the Planning Process were to: 

1 . Involve a broad cross-section of the field in deliberating the feasibility and effectiveness of re- 
gional resource sharing. 

2. Identify possible models for regional resource sharing (including researching experiences in re- 
lated fields, e.g. consortia for professional development in K-12 school systems), their applicabil- 
ity to adult education and literacy. 

T Identify potential priority areas for regional resource sharing. 

4. Identify possible funding mechanisms (including federal and state government funding, founda- 
tion and corporate funding, fee-for-service, membership fees and others). 

Produce a report and an action plan for next steps in planning and implementation. 



National Working Group: An eighteen member team with diverse representation from the field of adult 
education and literacy across the country formed the Working Group. They were to oversee the planning 
process through two meetings and other communications between meetings. 




Research: The project looked for broad input from the field by a variety of means, and was synthesized 
and reported to the Working Group: 

• A survey of State Literacy Resource Centers to ascertain which SLRCs are still operating, follow- 
ing federal funding cuts, and what are their primary functions. 

• A survey of practitioners to identify key needs for resource and support, including staff develop- 

ment, technology assistance, access to materials and other areas. [This survey was basically a 
modified Delphi method, similar to that recently used to identify research priorities by the Sys- 
tem for Adult Basic Education Support (SABES).] •’ 
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• Telephone interviews with SLRC directors and State Directors in each region, along with a small 
sample of local program directors (names suggested by State Directors and SLRC Directors). 

• Research on possible models for regional resource sharing was conducted through a literature 
review and telephone conversations with resource people. 

Action Plan and Report: The action plan was developed by the Working Group at its March meeting. It 
was submitted to NIFL, along with a summary of research finding from the field and from the review of 
possible models, May .31, 1996, and made available to the field by July, 1996. 



Staffing: The planning process was jointly coordinated by Maureen Ambrose, Executive Director of the 
Arizona Adult Literacy and Technology Resource Center, Inc. (AALTRC), and by Juliet Merrifield, Direc- 
tor of the Center for Literacy Studies at the University of Tennessee (the Tennessee Literacy Resource 
Center). Maureen Ambrose's responsibilities were for administration and reporting to the National Insti- 
tute for Literacy, for coordination and logistics of the western meeting of the Working Group, and over- 
seeing the production of the Report. Juliet Merrifield's responsibilities were for facilitation of the plan- 
ning process, coordination of the research component (input from the field and review of possible mod- 
els), and contributing information for the final report. In addition, three SLRC directors received a small 
stipend to assist in gathering input from the field in their own regions and reporting to the Working 
Group. 

Timeline: This project began in October 1995 and concluded in June 1996. The first Working Group 
meeting took place in late January and the second Working Group meeting was held in March 1996. 
Research was conducted from October through March, and input from the field was gathered in January 
and February 1996. 

Appreciation: Recognition is due to Juliet Merrifield and Jean Stephens for their leadership and vision in 
5 p 03 i*Leading this project, also to Maureen Ambrose in concert with the core work group for meeting plan- 
ning and Report development,and her staff, Miriam Kroeger for fiscal administration of the grant, and 
Michelle Cabrales for desktop publishing. Gratitude is due in no small part to Virginia Watson, Silja 
Kallenbach, Mary Dunn Siedow, Juliet Merrifield and Jean Stephens for facilitating work group sessions, 
project planning, and editing this report. Special thanks is due to Andy Hartman, George Spicely, and 
Jim Bowling for their legislative and national perspectives. 
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Initiative 



Objectives: 

1 . Reach a common understanding ot our 
purpose 

2, Identitv issues and questions to be 
addressed in planning 

Refine the work plan (gathering input 
trom the field, researching models) 

Dxi Om:: 

Introductory session 

• Welcome and Introductions 

• What the future holds 

• The RRI project and the Working Group: 
purpose, project tasks. Working Group 
responsibilities 

• Report on SLRC survey results and 
discussion 

• Identify barriers and advantages of 
regional resource sharing 

Day Two: 

What would we want from a Regional 
Resource Initiative? 

• What are the kinds of resource needs 
which could potentially be met on a 
regional basis (in contrast with those 
needs which must '^e met locally or in- 
state)? 

• What are guidelines for how regional 
resources should be delivered? 

Review potential models for regional 
resource sharing 

• Discussion of the applications from other 
models for our own purposes? 

Addressing the issues 

• Small groups work on the issues and 
concerns identified, and outline next 
steps to be taken to address them. 

• Report back from groups, discussion 

• Recap the priorities we have set over the 
two days of discussion 

Gathering input to the planning process 

• Who are key people for gathering input? 
Should there be a survey of the field? 

• What are the key questions to ask? 

• The process, timeline 
Refining the work plan 

• Major tasks to be accomplished 

• Clarify roles and responsibilities to 
getting tasks done 

• Final business session 



Summary Notes: Working Group Meeting 
January 7-9, 1996 

The first meeting of the RRI Working Group was held in Nash- 
ville, TN, from January 7-9, 1996, during the "Blizzard of 96." 
Twelve of the projected 16 participants were able to attend. The 
objectives of the meeting were: 

1 . To reach a common understanding of our purpose; 

2. To identify issues and questions to be addressed in plan- 
ning; 

3. To refine the workplan. 

Context - Why We Are Here 

Jim Bowling, Chair of the National Council of State Directors of 
Adult Education, reminded us of the uncertain status of legisla- 
tion governing the field. Two concerns emerge as key for our 
project: there will be less federal funding for adult basic educa- 
tion; and, since block grants shift control to the state level, there 
will be even greater variation between states, and even less of a 
national system then now. SLRCs may or may not continue to 
exist in every state. The Senate version of the bill now' in confer- 
ence committee does fund SLRCs over and above the state basic 
grant. The House version does not. The National Coalition on 
Literacy is recommending that Congress recede to the Senate on 
this issue, but the outcome is still uncertain, and likely to remain 
so for some time. Given this context, we are wise to seek ways of 
maximizing limited resources, and to consider collaborative in- 
ter-state activity. 

Strengths and Weaknesses 

Among the potential strengths of regional collaboration are: 

• the strength of collaboration — the whole is greater that 
the sum of its parts; 

• economies of scale — eliminating certain areas of duplica- 
tion, not reinventing the wheel, 

• expanding the resource base; 

• ability to overcome barriers 
Among the potential barriers are; 

• turfism 

• funding and institutional barriers 

• logistics, especially in reaching local practitioners 

• getting agreement on priorities may be difficult 
"Regions" do not have to be geographical. Using technology we 
can create groups which share common interests and concerns 
but arc geographically distant (for example, group of states with 
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large ESL needs could collaborate - like California, Texas, Massachusetts, Florida, Now York). We also 
agreed that everyone does not have to be ready to start regional resource sharing at the same time -- start 
with whomever is ready, and develop learning which others can benefit from later. 

Guiding Principles 

We began to draft some guiding principles for regional resource efforts. Among those on which there was 
widespread agreement are: 

• Prioritize and focus activities (don't be all things to all people) 

• Don't reinvent the wheel - build on existing strengths 

• Add value, not cost (i.e., accessing a resource at the regional level should not be more expensive 
for a state than accessing it within the state) 

• Be flexible, sensitive to local and state needs 

• Build in communication channels (use technology to reach customers) 

• Build in clear lines of accountability and methods of demonstrating performance 

• Network with other resource providers at state, regional and national levels 

Resource Needs 

The survey of SLRCs identified a number of resource needs which could potentially be met at a regional 
level, and in our discussions we identified additional areas. However, we agreed that the needs must be 
identified by the field, and must be done from the bottom up. Possible examples: 

• Training, materials and support in program management 

• Leadership development, especially at the program and state levels 

• Training, materials and support in developing collaborations 

• Training and materials in special topic areas, like workplace literacy, ESL 

• Supporting longer-term projects in which practitioners collaborate over time on areas of focus, 
like the Adult Numeracy Practitioners Network 

• Training and support for technology applications 

• Providing information resources 

• Distance learning projects 

Potential Funding Sources 

The Working Group identified a number of potential funding sources which could support the develop- 
ment of regional resource sharing. We recommend an attempt to develop a diversified funding base, 
which could include: 

• federal funding (from NIFL, OVAE, other federal agencies) 

• state funding (on a fee-for-servicc or membership basis) 

• regional commissions and other quasi-government groups 

» foundation funding (supporting a system of resources, not just individual projects) 

• corporate funding (especiallv if we can relate activities to business area) 

Action Plan Development 

The work of the RRI Planning Committee includes recommendations that Alliances for Excellence be 
funded for a trial period during which their effectiveness could be measured and plans could be made 
to extend them on an on-going basis. 

The RRI planning committee will: 

• Prepare a draft report based on two meetings and survey information. 

• Circulate the report to the work group for approval. 

• Submit a final report to the National Institute for Literacy and the Division ot Adult Education 

and Literacy, US Department of Education, and disseminate it to the field. 



This report will include results of surveys, proceedings of meetings, recommendations and abstracts of 
sample alliances. The report will also include a description of Alliances for Excellence that the Institute 
can use to describe and publicize Alliances. 



It is Recommended Thaf The National Institute for Literacy will; 

• Enter into a developmental phase of Alliances for Excellence during which the concept of 
Alliances can be developed further and a small number of Alliances can be funded experimen- 
tally. This developmental phase will be time bound, involving only a small number of Alli- 
ances. At the end of the developmental phase, NTFL will make recommendations regarding 
continuation of the Alliances for Excellence effort. 

• Work with an advisorv subcommittee of the RRI work group during the developmental phase. 

• Secure funding for the developmental phase of Alliances for Excellence. Potential funding 
sources to be explored include NIFL, US Department of Education, private foundations. 

• Contract with a consultant to coordinate the developmental phase of Alliances of Excellence, 
who will; 

• Clarify the description and purpose of Alliances, using this report to further refine the Alliance 
for Excellence proposal. 

• Create a marketing plan for Alliances for Excellence, including elements described in this 
report, that can be used in publicizing and seeking funding for the Alliances for Excellence. 

• Write an RFP based on this report that can be used to award the prototype Alliances for Excel- 
lence grants. 

• Design a plan for funding Alliances for Excellence. Include commitments for federal support, 
researched foundation prospects, fund raising strategies. 

Throughout the developmental phase, NIFL, the advisory subcommittee, and the consultant will seek 
counsel from work group members, significant organizations with an interest in adult education (in- 
cluding, but not limited to; NAEPDC, LLA, LVA, SLRCs, GAEL, ACBE, World Education). 
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Initial Survey November 1995 

A short survey questionnaire was developed by the Regional Resource Initiative coordinators and dis- 
tributed to all'SLRCs in November, 1995 to ascertain which SLRCs were still open for business, how their 
funding looks for this year and next, what their major areas of work are, as well as to g3in their comments 
on the idea of regional sharing of resources. 

Thirty-nine SLRCs responded to the survey. It is possible that some of the non-respondents have in fact 
closed, although we do not think so. The process of establishing regional technology hubs in three of the 
four national regions (all except the northeast) has facilitated contacts between SLRCs in these regions, 
and we do not know of other SLRCs which have closed. Tlie survey presents a picture of where SLRCs in 
general are, and how thev respond to the Regional Resource Initiative. 
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1 . Is your State Literacy Resource Center still open for business? 

Most SLRCs are still open for business, despite the ending of federal funding for them this year. 

• Only three SLRCs we heard from have closed (New Hampshire, West Virginia and New York), 
and we know of one other closing (Florida). 

2/3. What funding do you have for the 1995-96 fiscal year? And what are your current sources? 

• Only 18 of the respondents are fully funded for the current year, the rest are only partially 
funded. 

• Most SLRCs are heavily dependent on carry forward funds from the previous fiscal year (29 of 
the 39 respondents). 

• 22 SLRCs are receiving 353 funding from their state ABE departments (which will end with the 
new legislation). 

• Only 15 SLRCs are receiving other state funding in the current year. 

• 13 SLRCs are receiving grants and contracts funding. 

• Other sources of funding identified are; 

Department of Elementarv & Secondary Education, Grants-Corp, Foundation, Vermont Lit- 
eracy Board, office of the courts. Friends of AALTRC campaign. Department of Corrections, 
Sundt Corporation, Department of Defense, Fees for Services, State Subsidy of AE, NIFL Stan- 
dards Grant, Wis. Tech. Col. Sys., Matching funds, SEA'S IN MA, ME,VH,CT,RI,VT, World 
Education, Lsca-title I funds, state match for SLRC funding. Adult Ed. Utah State Office of Ed. 
to pay secretary, NIFL, lASD NIFL grant. Secretary of State Lit. Off., DSS (EDGE), DOE, 
ISP(labor), ORl(refugees & Immigrants), NIFL, CDC(Heal Project), MCET (Education Telecom- 
munications), Legislative appropriation through State Library, Adult Education 

4. What is your best guess about funding for 1996-97? 

The prospects for the next fiscal year seem insecure. 

• Only 7 SLRCs expect to be fullv funded for 1996-97 (Arkansas, Minnesota, DC, Michigan, 
Montana, Utah, Massachusetts). 

• 19 SLRCs expect to get partial funding. 

• 10 are doubtful about their funding for next year, and without congressional action, two more 
expect to close (in addition to those already closed) — Rhode Island and Oklahoma. 

5. What arc your primary activities as a SLRC? 

Among tlie SLRCs who responded to the survey: 

• 38 are engaged in literaev information and materials dissemination 



• 38 are promoting coordination and collaboration among literacy providers 

• Most (33) also provide training and 35 provide technical assistance to the field 

» 22 provide policy assistance to government officials 

• 20 work with the private sector to promote literacy 

• Other activities include technology support and training, training of trainers, research (includ- 
ing action research with practitioners), referrals, distance education, student leadership support. 

6. Do you have restrictions on working across state lines (e.g. in your governance structure)? 

Yes 3 No 25 Don't know 7 

7. The Regional Resource Initiative will be exploring issues and models for sharing of expertise and 
resources across state lines. Are you interested in these discussions, and would you like to be kept 
informed? 

Yes 36 No 0 NA 3 

8. Any initial thoughts to provide the Working Group about regional resource sharing? What might 
be the prime resource needs in your state? What expertise would you be willing to/ able to share 
with others? Your comments and ideas are welcome. 

All the SLRCs responding were interested in the Regional Resource Initiative. They identified a 
number of areas in which resources are needed: 

Training: 

• an easily accessible database of trainers available within a region; 

• training of trainers, especially in the area of technology; 

• cross-agency staff development; 

• training /staff development opportunities for ABE teachers; 

• training and curriculum development in special areas, including ESL, numeracy, workplace 
literacy, learning disabilities, family literacy. 

Information: 

• access to information, materials, and current research on innovative practices, best practices; 

• linking SLRCs to share information and learning 

• conducting action research and inquiry projects with practitioners. 

Other: 

• distance learning (models, helping set up sites) 

• program evaluation 

• accessing materials in Spanish 

The SLRCs also identified specific areas in which they have expertise and resources which they could 
share across state lines: 

Training: 

• trainers available in a variety of areas including technology, workplace literacy, family 
literacy, learning disabilities, corrections education, program management, learner assess- 
ment, student leadership development, performance assessment, technology; 

• training of trainers 

• inter-agency staff development 
Information and technical assistance: 

• research and development resources and experience 

• implementing online public access catalog 

• implementing collaborative, "field-driven” training and technical assistance 

• experience in action research and teacher inquiry 

• resource materials 



Curricula: 

• development of field-generated teaching materials 

• train the trainer curriculum 

• various existing curricula are available to share 
Program development; 

• alternative assessment 
» distance learning 

• technology resources 

• program management and performance accountability. 

It appears that the resources offered for sharing match very well the resource needs identified by 
SLRCs for their own states. However, the geographical spread of the resources available may not 
match the resources needed. This will need additional analysis. Several rural states were particularly 
interested in a collaborative approach to distance learning using technology. 
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Regional Resource Initiative 

Survey of the Field January 1996 

The Regional Resource Initiative Working Group developed a survey to invite responses from the field to 
ideas about regional resource sharing. The questionnaire was distributed to the following: 

• All State Directors of Adult Basic Education (ABE) 

• All Directors of State Literacy Resource Centers (SLRCs) 

• Directors of state and other affiliates of Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) and Laubach Lit- 
eracy Action (LLA) 

• Subscribers to the NLA and SLRC listservs 

• Some original recipients of the survey in turn distributed it to others. 

In all, 82 responses were received, which in this report are grouped as follows: 

• SLRCs, twenty-seven in total 

• ABE (directors or other staff), twenty-two in total 

• Other state level organizations, thirteen in total 

» Local programs / teachers and others, twenty in total (sixteen of these from Kentucky) 

RRI SURVEY responses: 

Experience with multi-state initiatives 

A surprising number of respondents (forty-four) said they had prior experience with multi-state initia- 
tives (some more than one), including the existing regional Literacy Resource Centers (New England and 
North-West), the NIFL Technology Hubs and other initiatives. Seventeen of the SLRCs, fourteen ABE 
departments, nine other state organizations and only 4 local organizations had experience of multi-state 
initiatives (which testifies to the difficulties facing multi-state initiatives in reaching loc il levels). Gener- 
ally, their experience with these initiatives had been positive. 

It's hard work — hut it paus off I ABE} 

This center is one of the best efforts in staff development in the past twenty years. It really works with and for practitwners. 
[ABE! 

We learned that resource sharing; works! Wf learned that utilizing, professional expertise and technical assistance works! [Other 



Experience with Multi-State Initiatives 


SLRCs 


ABE Dir 


Other/st 


Other/loc 


TOTAL 


Crossroads Cafe 


3 


1 




1 


5 (6%) 


NCFL Building Alliances in Family 
Literacy 


o 

J 


1 


1 


1 


6 (7%) 


NAB Technical Assistance in 
Workplace Literacy 


2 






1 


3 (4'7,) 


Library of Congress /Headstart Family 
Literacy Initiative 


1 








1 (1%) 


Other: (e.g. NELRC, Appalachian 
Teacher Exchange, NIFL Technology 
Hubs, Others) 


13 


12 


9 


1 


33 (43';:,) 


TOTAL 


'^7 


22 


13 


20 


82 (100';;,) 
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Ncio Eii>^taHd iitatcs ^peakiitjf u’ith unified i<oicc more fuiwerful Hum individual itates. Able to send tar^^eted nwssa;^es. Pro- 
I'ided support and technieal assistance. [Other state! 

Wf participated in re^'ional plannim; and visiting sites three or four years a^^o. It was interesting and encoura^h . — state 
people couldn't travel out of state! [Other local! 

Many people gave thoughtful comments highlighting lessons learned from those experiences, and issues 
from" which RRI should learn. Primary issues to which RRI planners should pay attention include: 

• Equity issues — how to deliver services fairly and equitably over a large geographic region, espe- 
ciallv when states may contribute unequal funding; 

• Decision-making issues — concern that it be participatory, fair, clear, and that it deal with the 
diversitv of concerns and needs within and between states; 

• Communication issues — respondents noted that much communication is needed to make the 
arrangement work, that there needs to be clear agreement on common language, on common 
values and goals /objectives, and on how decisions will be made; 

• Logistical difficulties — time /distance needed for travel, problems with getting practitioners to 
travel for training, often compounded by state restrictions on out-of-state travel, how to reach 
grassroots practitioners from a distance; 

• Political support and funding — regional efforts need high-level political support, and need ad- 
equate funding to be successful. 

Equity issues 

Impact across six states is difficult to sec and measure. Individuals states commitments ^o up and down. Llnwillin^'^ness of 
some states to "trust" a regional effort, feel they are getting their fair share, etc. States that invest little, ^;et little in return, and 
then are not sure they are henefitting. [SLRCI 

Lots of turf issues in set-up, lop-sided services due to disparities in funding. [SLRCI 

Decision-making issues 

The collaborative project should be specific, clearly defined, agreed upon by all participants/stakeholders; bring added value. 
Our best projects have been ones that individual states would not have carried out (or even conceived of) on their own. [SLRCJ 

It's hard to do multi-state sharing. State bureaucracies, lines dividing public and private agencies, tendency to "hold on" to 
your own staff - all these get in the way of sharing. If these are to be successful multi-state initiatives, must value everyone's 
contributions and share responsibilities equitably. [SLRCI 

Communication issues 

Collaborative endeavors involving several states require one, a great deal of communication; two, open minds/attitudes on the 
part of participants; three, participatory decision-making; four, good knowledge of state needs, strengths and weaknesses of 
states' available service delivery systems for literacy and adult ed. [SLRCI 

Communication on a regional level is difficult and it's very important to work out regional goals More implementation, and a 
workplan (at least for the first year). [ABE[ 

Logistical difficulties 

It is difficult to ensure participation at regional training event by out-of-state practitioners. [Other state! 

Distancesitime for travel. Conflicting state rules etc. In spite of difficulties it was a -wonderful experience meetmghoorking 
with talented and dedicated practitioners. [Other state! 



Political support and funding 

Dilficu to sustain on a long-term basis; priorities are usually not consistent. Belter when a neutral agency provides services ^ 
to and for states, i.e. l^ortheast Regional Resource Center. lABEI ^ 

E 
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To iiiciiihL-r^ all nccib arc local. Hard fo <cairc 
lABEI 



invcHmciU of$S tit lum-dircct services in face of draHic ftnidiit^^ rcductioitf. 



Resource needs 

We asked respondents to tell us about resource needs which exist in their state and which norpnHaii m 

as ..,h. 4 :: 

inleros, ,o a majority of respondents. and th.s was especially so for respondents intoge.’ s"ateT 





SLRCs 


ABE Dir 


OTHtu/si 


Otmer/loc 


TOTAL 


Training (special) 


25 


14 


11 


15 


65 (79T.) 


Information 


23 


14 


9 


13 


59 (72'.’;,) 


Action Research / Iiuiuirv 


18 


10 


6 


8 


42(51%) 


Linking SLRCs 


26 


15 


7 


10 


58 (71%) 


Training and TA in Program Evaluation 


16 


10 




8 


42 (51%) 


Other (see list) 


8 


9 


8 


6 


31 (38%) 


TOTAL RESPONDE.NTS 


27 


22 


13 


20 


82 (ion%) 



resource needs which could be met regionally, including: 



Respondents had a variety of other ideas of ; 

Documenting best practices 

Compiling and disseminating teacher or locally-generated materials 
Teacher exchanges 

Policy coordination 

Advocacy and public awareness /education 
Evaluation of professional development 
Program design (including training and technical assistance) 

Training and support on fund-raising activities was mentioned by several local and state non- 
profit organizations as an additional resource need. 

What would it take? 

We ^ked respondents to toll us whet it would take for the RKl idea to be successful and sustainable 
Thetr open-ended responses* .dent.fy several crucial factors for such a regional .nit.ative ,o workTn their 

hrand'aHordabr*’" is cost-effec- 

.igemc7/ ies fnTheTta^^^^ ~ NIF>- ‘'"d the load 

“ Accountability; 

Convenient access to services — which are not otherwise available. 



Meet real needs 

To be ^ufitaitwble, project fhotild addrci^fi broad j^oals useful to various adult practitioners: eammuniti/ colle;^es, school 
districts, LVA, Laubacli. lABEI 

When vve asked who needs to be involved, a very wide variety of agencies and organizations were 
listed. Clearly, each state differs in its composition of key stakeholders, and each project would prob- 
ably have different partners. It is clear that the field is already oriented to inter-agency work, although 
the full range of potential future partners is still unclear. Most people still mentioned the traditional 
"literacy” players of state ABE director, SLRC, state volunteer literacy organizations and so on. 

We asked what upfront commitments would need to be made, and again there was a variety of an- 
swers. While funding is probably the main concern, full participation and commitment of time and 
effort of key players, and upfront agreements on the nature of the work to be done are also regarded as 
vital. 



Each location included in management decisions, appropriate funding. [SLRCI 

Up front commitments must include a loillingness to contribute funds each year and time granted to people to participate on 
boards, study groups, etc. People who make decisions on funding must be involved — i.e. the state directors of ad. .it educa- 
tion, or, as we move into "block" grants, whoever becomes responsible for administering the "block. " You must understand 
there 'will be tension, if these people are not involved since we are always dealing loith choices between spending limited funds 
"instate" versus "out-of-state' especially if local program staff do not constantly see benefits, strongly and directly, from 
regional efforts. I ABE I 

Payment for services 

We asked whether respondents would be able to pay a "fee for service" to help support services which 
meet their needs. Overall, most people told us "depends": 






SLRCs 


ABE Dm 


Other/st 


Other/loc 


total 


Yes 


2 


4 


0 


0 


6 (7';:.) 


No 


5 


3 


5 


5 ^ 


18 (22'.’;,) 


Depends 


18 


14 


7 


14 


53 (65V;,) 


TOTAL RESPONDENTS 


27 


22 


13 


20 


82 (100%) 



Those who answered "depends" were asked on what. Responses centered around three major factors: 

• a /ailability of funding 

• the form, of the new legislation (and in particular how much "discretionary" funding is avail- 
able to state directors, and whether SLRCs are funded) 

• whether the services meet their needs 



Reactions to "the plan" 

Respondents were given an outline of a draft plan developed by the RRI Working Group, and asked to 
respond with their likes, reservations, questions, and ideas for what should be changed. Many people 
expressed their liking for the overall concept, and especially the idea of collaboration and learning 
between states. 
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Likes: major areas which respondents liked were: 

• Collaboration and sharing of resources, not reinventing the wheel; 

• Potential for cost savings 

• Ability to meet resource needs not now being met; 

• Multi-year funding; 

• Leveraging of other resources; 

• Benefits for a broad constituency, in particular rural areas. 

The Players 

Respondents were asked both who the major players in regional collaborative projects should be, and 
also who should be fiscal agents. Respondents generally expected the players to include a variety of agen- 
cies and organizations, with a majority of all respondent groups naming SLRCs, State Education Agencies, 
and non-profit State organizations. Other state agencies were named by SLRCs and state ABE directors, 
and local programs more by local programs themselves. Nevertheless, a good case can be made for an 
open process involving all kinds of organizations. 



Maior Players 


SLRCs 


ABE Dir 


Other/st 


Other/loc 


TOTAL 


SLRCs 


23 


19 


11 


14 


67 (82'.;.) 


State Education Agencies 


20 


18 


10 


12 


60 (73'T) 


Nonprofit State Organizations 


21 


13 


12 


11 


57 (70%) 


Local Programs 


13 


12 


8 


16 


49 (60'.'-;.) 


Other State Agencies 


16 


14 


10 


9 


49 (60';v.) 


Others (e.g. universities, nonprofits) 


15 


6 


9 


10 


40 (49'::.) 


TOTAL RESPONDENTS 


27 


22 


13 


20 


82 (100';:.) 



Fiscal agents/primary applicants 


SLRCs 


ABE Dir 


Other/st 


Other/loc 


TOTAL 


SLRCs Only 


11 


4 


1 


1 


17 (21'-:.) 


State Education Agencies 


n 


3 


0 


2 


6 (6';:>) 


SLRCs and SEAs Together 


5 


4 


0 


0 


9 (11',':.) 


Any State Level Organization 


1 


0 


1 


1 


4 (5%) 


Not Restricted 


7 


8 


7 


10 


32 (39',"r.) 


TOTAL RESPONDENTS 


27 


22 


13 


20 


82 (100',:.) 



When it comes to the primary applicant or fiscal agent, there is much less agreement among respondents. 
1-ewer than half the SLRC directors favored SLRCs only as fiscal agents, although several others suggested 
SLRCs and state education agencies in partnership should apply. State ABE directors were spread over 
several categories, and the closest to agreement (though not a majority) was for non-restricted applica- 
tions. 



Geography vs. Theme-based Collaborations 

The draft plan proposed two kinds of pilot projects to bo tested and evaluated over a several year period: 
one based on geographic regions (contiguous states agreeing to work together and share resources); and 
one not restricted geographically, but in which multiple states would agree to work together around a 
common theme. Respondents were asked whether they favored one of these kinds of pilot over another. 

A dear majority favored trying both kinds of pilot projects. Concerns about geography were mentioned 
by a few of the local program respondents, but on the whole most people are willing to try different ap- 
proaches and to evaluate over time. 





SLRCs 


ABE Dir 


Other/st 


Other/loc 


TOTAL 


Geography-Based 


3 


2 


1 


1 4 


10 (12%) 


Theme-Based 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 (5?;.) 


Both 


17 


12 


7 


6 


42 (51%) 


Other Answer /Uncertain 


2 


1 

2 


1 


6 


11 (13%) 


TOTAL RESPONDENTS 


27 


22 


13 

- 


20 


82 (100%) 



A number of people pointed out the geography restricts anv "people-moving" activities, such as training. 
However, many also value being able to collaborate with other states who share similar concerns and is- 
sues. 
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• Review RRI Purpose 
•Overview of Nashville Accom- 
plishments 

• Introduce and Review Survey 
» Report /Discussion 

• Input from New Members to 
Group 



n 



• Remarks /Discussion on Context 
of Federal /State Changes 

• Funding Issues and Mechanisms 

• Accountability and Equity Issues 

• Essential Components of Region 
Model; structure, content, collaboj 
ration, core funding level 

• Develop Recommendations 

• Essential Components of an 
Action Plan 



The second RRI Working Group meeting had two purposes: 
develop recommendations for NIFL, the U.S. Department of 
Education, and the field, regarding the feasibility and effec- 
tiveness of regional resource sharing, and 
to develop an action plan of next steps to be taken to imple- 
ment its recommendations. 

Members were to leave the meeting with a draft, which would 
be further refined and developed by Maureen Ambrose and Juliet 
Merrifield, in consultation with the Core Work Group. 

In order to develop the recommendations we; 

reviewed input from the field (the RRI survey); 
assessed strengths and weaknesses of regional resource shar- 
ing; 

agreed on essential components for regional resource shar- 
ing in order for it to be feasible and effective, including; 
structure (how it would be set up) 
content (what would it do) 
collaboration (who would need to be players) 
funding level (what core funding would be needed) 
recommendations for what a regional resource initiative 
would look like, what it could (and could not) do. 

In order to develop the action plan we; 

• developed time frames for implementation; 

• identified potential funding sources and how to approach 
them; 

• identified next steps in staged implementation process; 

• identified top priority steps (without which the rest of the 
process cannot happen). 

On March 15, the major business was to develop recommen- 
dations, including agreeing on essential components for regional 
resource sharing. 

On March 16, we completed work on the recommendations, 
and focused most of our time on developing a realistic and do- 
able action plan. 
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• Specifics of Action Plan 

* Essential Components of an RFP 

* Final Draft and Recommenda- 
tions 

• Ideas for Dissemination 
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Regional Resource Initiative ’’A/ork Group 

Summary Notes 
March 14 - 16, 1996 
Phoenix, AZ 

Day One: 

March 14 at 4:00, the second meeting of the Regional Resource Initiative Work Group opened with intro- 
ductions and welcoming remarks from Maureen Ambrose and Cary Eyre. Following introductions of 
each work group member, Gary Eyre gave his perspective on a regional focus for Arizona and the particu- 
lar directions it might take: distance learning. Native American adult education, NAFTA, newsletter pub- 
lication, conferences, showcasing best practices, teacher exchanges, evaluation of adult education ser- 
vices, technical assistance, and the like. Maureen reiterated the RRI purpose for those who did not attend 
the Nashville meeting in January. Each work group member received the Survey Report in the mail, so 
remarks made to introduce the document were brief. Work Group members were invited to comment on 
the findings. This session ended with a discussion of the .scope of the work to follow on Friday and 
Saturday. 



Days Two and Three: 

Highlights 

Earlv in the meeting, the Work Group agreed to name the Regional Resource Initiative "Alliances for 
Excellence". Throughout this report. Centers of Excellence, and Alliances for Excellence are synony- 
mouslv used to describe the regional initiative. 

The major accomplishments and recommendations of the Work Group activity are as follows: 

Alliances for Excellence 



Guiding Principles 

• Prioritize and focus activities 

• Build on existing strengths 

• Add value, not cost 

• Be flexible and sensitive to local and state 
needs 

• Build in communication channels 

• Use technology to reach customers when 
feasible 

• Build in clear lines of accountability 

• Build in performance measures 

• Commit to collaboration(s) with other 
resource providers at local, state and na- 
tional levels 

• Establish measures to ensure equity 

• Make decision making processes clear 

• Fund for success 

• Learn from experiences of existing models 

• Think regionally / act locally 

• Be customer driven 

Specifically Alliances for Excellence will: 
and be judged by their results. 



Assumptions/ Stru cture: 

• Functional in nature vs. organizational 

• Come from existing entities 

• Demonstrate collaboration and coordination 

• Proven track record in content area 

• Customer driven accountability 

• NIFL will coordinate Alliances 

• NIFL will market Alliances nationally 

• Coordination on all levels 

• Three to five year funding 

• Self sustaining after five years 

• Functions are both geographic / nongeographic 

• Advisor}' Board 

• Can be one or more agencies 



(2) be customer driven, (3) be inclusive 



(1 ) add value not cost. 



The RRI Mission 

Individual states have a need tor services, knowledge, and expertise across a wide range of program func- 
tions. Therefore, it is proposed that regional specialized Resource Centers / Alliances could provide a means 
for sharing resources while also being economically efficient. RRI partnerships will create a mechanism 
to help translate national issues into state and local adult education strategies through; 

• providing a means for sharing resources,'^ sharing information and services among *'he partners 

• developing innovative initiatives which improve the quality of services for adult learners 

• broadening the resource base and bringing new players into funding and implementation. 



The Vision: 

The basic skills and educational needs of adults in their roles as parents, workers and citizens will be met 
bv a high quality delivery system. RRI will initiate and support collaborative partnerships that build on 
existing strengths to continuously improve the capacity of the field to meet the needs of adult learners. 

Vision particulars: 

• Building capacity of the field to meet needs for adult learners 

• Broadening the role of literacy in our changing world 

• Tving adult literacy to national issues and context 

• Coordinating and collaborating/ all levels from national to local 



The Tasks; 

In small group sessions. Work Group members were asked; 

What would your ideas of Vision, Structure, Content, Collaboration and Core Funding look like? 

RRI Structure 

Members; Kit Parker, Jean Stephens, Virginia Watson, Garland Hankins 




for the new Alliances for Excellence is a virtual structure based on function rather than a 
new structure or organization. The Alliances will be placed in existing centers/ agencies which may be 
5 LRCs or other resource centers for adult and basic literacy education operated by SEAs or CBOs. These 
existing centers will maintain their current governance strucFire (government, governor's office, college, 
university, or other). The new Alliances would be funded by NIFL, DOE, Private Foundations and/or 
other sources. The following guidelines or assumptions clarify the proposed structure. 

• Alliances are functional in nature, versus organizational 

• Alliances will have demonstrated collaboration /coordination in the past with the adult 
education field (with key players) 

• Alliances will have a proven tack record in the content area they are selected to excel 
in and will be composed of more than one center/ agency 

• Alliances may coordinate functions in a geographic region or non geographic /theme region 

• Accountability is required on two levels 1) funder requirements; 2) market /customer use 

• A customer driven accountability is based on the concept that a "good product" will be 
bought or used by the customers. 

It is proposed that the Alliances be funded for three to five years. The alliances will be building upon ex- 
isting expertise and will use the funding to develop partnerships, further develop services /products and 
market these. The end of the funding period will bring customer driven accountability and will deter 
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mine whether services or the product should continue and be on a self supporting basis. There should be 
an advisory board to oversee the Alliances. There should be a national coordinating focus by NIFL or the 
initial major funder(s) The funder would also be responsible for marketing the alliances and their ser- 
vices nationally. 



Content 

Members: Todd Evans, Silja Kallenbach, Maureen Ambrose, Chris Zacharides, Sandy Robinson 



The group defined content by what regional centers could do better than individual states and by looking 
at what only states can do. Neither was productive. We concluded that answers to those questions should 




be defined by the particular states or groups of states that come together on a proposal. It is the resource 
needs of the particular group which comes together that defines whether a regional approach is more 
effective. The members of this group then searched for a new angle to present our ideas. What follows is 



our thought process. 




Professional Development and Training 
Possible ways to do it: 

• Inquiry 

• Study groups 

• Distance education 

• Workshops with structured follow up 

• Conferences, institutes, academies, courses 

Examples of Topics: 

• Learning Disabilities 

• Evaluation 

• Math, ESOL, etc. 

• Fund Development 

• Political issues and the economics of literacy 

• Teaching methods 

• Program performance and accountability systems 

Information -Sharing 

Possible ways to do it: 

• Clearinghouse 

• Distance education 

• Conferences, meetings 
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• Publications, videos 

• Electronics 



Examples of Topics: 



• Public policy 

• All emerging issues in adult education, training, and literacy 



Collaboration 

Group Members: Jim Bowling, Sheila Rosenberg, Mary Siedow, and George Spicely 
The success of RRls will depend in largo measure on the presence of truly collaborativ'e efforts among 
partners. Too often collaboration is assumed rather than consciously developed by partners in projects. 
Recognizing that collaboration will not occur without specific effort by partners, the small group framed 



its discussion around the question: "In the context of RRI, successful collaboration will require...." We 
agreed that much of the success of collaborative results from upfront action and commitment, elements 
of which include: In the context of RRI, Effecting successful collaboration will require 

• Get clear and upfront about interests, expectations 

• Identify stakeholders, (current and potential) their role and capacity 

• Share information, communication on an on-going, planned basis 

• Identify benefits to partners stakeholders/ clients 

• Gain mutual understanding of respective program purpose and / or regulations 

• Share individual intentions, goals, and expectations 

• Get clear on what we're going to do 

• Develop joint dissemination plan 

• Identify barriers and contingencies 

• Develop common / shared agenda 

• Develop project management strategies, include schedules 

• Develop evaluation plan as part of program management 

• Use interagency approach to planning 

• Develop consensus on approaches / outcomes 

• Have sincere verbal commitment 

• Invest authority in group 

• Assemble formal written agreements (memorandum of understanding) 

• Value all partners' expertise 

• Conduct joint marketing and PR strategies 

• Share responsibility and give credit to stakeholders 

• Invest authority in group 





(Marketing) Leadership and Coordination 

Group Members; Todd Evans, Jim Bowling Virginia Watson, Andy Hartman, Sandy Robinson, Sheila 
Rosenberg 

There is a need to create public awareness of Alliances for Excellence to attract potential applicants. States, 
Sate Literacy Resource Centers. We need different marketing strategies for different groups, e.g. poten- 
tial funders and practitioners. The coordinating committee members will market the concept to the field. 
It is advised that a marketing expert be hired. 

.Andv: "For the next three years approximately $75m is available for technical assistance and training. 
Who gets it could include the Regional Resource Initiative". 

George; "United States Department of Education could fund the Regional Resource Initiative/ Alliances 
for Excellence under certain circumstances". 

The Work Group proposed a coordinating committee to help "market" the concept to the field and 
provide overall leadership. There is need for a single point of contact, for a group to present the 
concept and to market to funders; to applicants/partners, and to potential funders. 

Funding 

Group Members; Kit Parker, Steve Nunes, Juliet Merrifield, George Spicely, Garland Hankins, Chris 
Zacharides 



Proposed core funding for projects per year is $300,000. Projects would likely receive a range for funding 
at $50,000 to $100,000 per project. The project becomes self sustaining within five years. Strategic plan- 
ning for financial resource development is required. The funding source will shape the project. 



A final issue was raised regarding permanance. What will ensure the sustainability of the initiative? The 
current models represent and generate a replicable model. These have more permanence than the par- 
ticular project. 

Question; should students be customers to be served directly? The large group decided that direct in- 
struction would be appropriate only as part of a short term model. 




We clarified an assumption that this initiative is not predicated on the existence of SLRCs. It cannot re- 
place SLRCs or the $7M worth of functions fostered under SLRCs. We debated whether or not to supply 
concrete examples of what the RRI would look like in practice. In the end we decided to refer and defer 
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to the recommendations made bv respondents to the survey. Ultimately we grouped the recommenda- 
tions under three categories: 1) professional development and training and 2) information sharing, 3) 
innovative approaches to a problem. The RRI/work group would not define the topics /applicants will 
choose. A suggestion w'as made to select topics that are fundable and marketable. Group decided against 
this. Instead of defining content areas we decided to define guidelines for anyone proposing a project 
under any content area. 

Case Studies; based on reality or fiction, samples bring the idea to life for the reader of the proposal: 1) 
accountability work ( non regional ) by Juliet Merrifield; existing regional or new regional, by Silja 
Kallenbach from the New England experience. Dr. Gary Eyre's sample is a Regional Resource Initiative 
for Arizona and Western region partners. These should show intent, but will not be restrictive. Each will 
show clearly how a regional approach can be more efficient than each state doing things alone. 

Criteria for Selection: measurable impact, meets a documented need, regional collaboration, approach is 
more effective than doing it another way, have applicability outside RRI; sustainability,! some will be market 
driven). 

Note; this is a wav of addressing national policy issues. Grants should not go to projects which only 
affect small communities. Could be replicated elsew'here and is of national importance. Demonstrate a 
model, or effective process. 

Action Plan/Development 

Steps: 

Draft Report to work group, approve 

Report to NIFL which includes the surveys, proceedings of meetings, recommendations, and abstracts on 
sample alliances. 

Plan: request for funding for developmental stage using this group to continue (perhaps with an appointed 
consultant and utilization of current Work Group.) Please refer to the Executive Summary and pages 4 
and 5 for the recommended Action Plan. 



Sample 

Alliances eor 
Excellence 

(Case Studies) 



SCCNAKIO rOR AN A.LLIANCII FOR LITERACY EXCELLENCE IN 
Performance Management 

by Juliet Merrifield. Center tor Literacy Studies. University of Tennessee 

Four states share interests in performance management, program quality id program improvement. 
The states are not geographically contiguous, although all are in the East and within a day's drive of each 
other. They vary culturallv and politically, but all are majority rural, all have mountainous areas as well 
as farming areas, and all have populations which are majority white and African-American, with small 
(but growing) numbers of other racial and ethnic groups. 

The four states have developed different areas of expertise in their adult education and literacy programs; 



Alpha has worked hard over the last three years on a performance management system, includ- 
ing developing an interagency technology system to track student outcomes and generate 
reports for stakeholders. 

Beta has put a great deal of effort into its program quality work, has developed indicators and 
measures of program quality, and trained state staff and peer evaluators in using this sys- 
tem. 

Kappa has focused primarily on assessment, has had a strong interest in authentic assessment 
including portfolios, and has developed standards which enable portfolios to generate 
statistical reporting on learner progress. 

Delta has made special efforts to generate close working relationships between ABE and CBOs 
and volunteer literacy groups. They have developed joint training, and have focused on 
equitable access to funding. Their particular interest at this time is in program manage- 
ment and continuous improvement, and they are in process of developing training in this 
area. 

The four state ABE directors talk at a national meeting about exploring a partnership in which each con- 
tributes what it knows, and each state learns from the others. The state directors go home and discuss the 
possibilities for a partnership with other key stakeholders in their states (which include CBO/volunteer 
literacy groups, other state agencies in Labor and Human Services, Governor's staffs, university-based 
researchers, and their SLRCsX The decision is made in each state to go the next step. 

A two-day retreat is convened which brings together major players from the four states. They talk about 
what their states have to offer and what they want to gain. They talk about differences and similarities in 
their culture, in their adult education structure, and in their experiences. They develop an outline for a 
plan. 

Recognizing the importance of clarifving everyone s agendas, understanding cultures, working through 
differences, the states agree to rotate planning meetings among the four locations, and to include visits to 
local programs. 

In their proposal for ALE funding, the states outline their two-year initial plan: 

1. Convene a three day Institute for state level agencies on developing performance measure- 
ment systems, facilitated by Alpha. The other three states want to learn as much from the 
process as from the end product which Alpha has developed, in order to develop systems 
appropriate to the needs of their own state's. Alpha agrees to provide follow-up technical 
assistance as the states work through this process, and staff from Alpha will make several 
visits a year to the other states. 



2. Design and carry out a series of two workshops for program evaluators, held separately in the 
four states, and facilitated by Beta, Beta staff will work with a team of state staff and program 
directors in each state to plan the workshops, and tailor the training to each state's program 
quality indicators and measures. If requested. Beta staff will be available to prov'ide indi- 
vidual technical assistance in the other states. 

3. Three states will convene a study group in each state on learner assessment, and Kappa staff 
will design study questions and provide study materials for these groups. The states want to 
review their current assessment procedures, learn more about authentic assessment, and plan 
ways to begin to introduce alternative assessment into their systems. The study groups will 
include state level staff, local program directors, and teachers. Each study group will meet at 
least six times over a 12 month period. Kappa staff agree to meet with the study groups if 
requested. 

4. Delta agrees to hold a workshop for state agency staff and selected CBO/ volunteer literacy 
organizations from the other three sites on ensuring CBO and volunteer literacy involvement 
in the other activities in their states. The CBO/volunteer literacy organization leaders from 
Delta also agree to hold training sessions in each of the other three states for their CBO and 
volunteer literacy groups on developing closer relationships with ABE. 

The state*-' leave open the plan for continuing work in subsequent years, in part to be flexible to new 
policy developments at state and national levels, in part to enable continuing work to build on and grow 
out of these initial efforts. They request funding for a coordinator, who will be attached to one of the 
SLRCs, and commit to contribute funding foi their own personnel time and travel expenses. 

Example of Regional Collaboration: 

New England Literacy Resource Center 
Learning Disabilities and Differences Kit 

by Silja Kallenbach, World Education, New England Literacy Resource Center 

In the fall of 1994 the New England states agreed to conduct a staff development needs assessment the 
results of which would inform the workplan dev'elopment of the newly established New England 
Literacy Resource Center (NELRC). Each state designed and implemented its own needs assessment 
process. Most states conducted surveys, but some states convened focus groups. One state conducted 
targeted interviews with practitioners at a statewide ABE conference. The results of this needs assess- 
ment process were shared at a day-long meeting to which each state sent two or more representatives. 

Learning disabilities emerged as the number one staff development need expressed by practitioners in 
all New England states. In response, NELRC, which is staffed by one full time coordinator, convened 
an LD work group of adult educators from the six New England states. Each of NELRC's Affiliated 
State Literacy Resource Centers recruited two or more practitioners to serve on the work group. Each 
of these practitioners had some background in learning disabilities, and most importantly, a strong 
interest in learning more and participating in the group. They received no extra compensation for their 
time, but their travel was reimbursed by the SLRC. 

The LD work group began by learning more about each state's strengths and needs regarding staff 
development on LD. They also defined the purpose of the work group. They then brainstormed ideas ^ 
for how they might best respond to the adult educators' stated interest in staff development on learning 



disabilities. The ideas included documenting and sharing best practices; organizing a New England 
conference on LD and adults; organizing teacher sharing groups on LD in each state; researching ESL 
and LD materials; doing advocacy with employers on behalf of LD adults; developing workshops on 
LD; and developing a teacher resource kit on LD. 

The idea to develop a Teacher Resource Kit on Learning Disabilities and Differences won the most 
votes from the work group members. We were drawn to the Kit approach because it is a mobile re- 
source that would reach practitioners even in more remote areas where other forms of staff develop- 
ment are scare. It was a concrete products that we could share with other educators. Furthermore, the 
Kit felt like a doable idea given limitations of time and other resources. 

The idea of a teacher resource kit was new for most people, but we drew on the experience of Massa- 
chusetts that already had teacher resource kits on other topics such as science, AIDS and Basic Literacy. 
One Massachusetts regional literacy resource center had organized all of their LD materials into a Kit 
format, but they had not weeded out anything or looked for additional materials. The NELRC LD 
work group decided to begin by reviewing the contents of this Kit. In addition, all members brought 
their favorite LD teaching resources to the meetings. 

We decided that the Kit should be organized into three sections: Awareness, Assessment and Teaching 
Strategies. Sub-committees corresponding to these sections them undertook an extensive review 
process of publications and videos. People did most of the actual reading and review on their own 
time. Each sub-committee then proposed the contents for their section and a way to organize it. The 
committees reviewed each other's recommendations and made suggestions. All of this involved a fair 
amount of friendly debate. The Kit's contents came to reflect not only the considered opinions of 
members of the LD Work Group, but also our budgetary constraints. Most of the materials that were 
included were ones that we had found valuable in our work with students who have learning differ- 
ences. In addition, we asked an outside expert to review the Kit. Almost a year later, we felt we had a 
product to pilot. Now we needed a plan for how to present and market it. 

We realized that it was important to make clear that the goal of the workshop was not staff develop- 
ment in learning disabilities but to introduce people to the Kit. We proceeded to develop different 
versions of an interactive workshop which two members of the work group agreed to pilot with their 
co-workers. Our plan was that the work group members would become peer trainers in their indi- 
vidual states. NELRC then compiled a set number of kits for each state and was reimbursed for the 
materials by the SLRCs. That done, the work group was ready to launch the Kit. 

Our outreach methods included an article in each state's ABE newsletter, a mailing of flyers to literacy 
programs in the region, and workshops at state ABE conference. Individual programs could then 
contact their State Literacy Resource Center to request to borrow the Kit for four weeks. In most states, 
a part of the borrowing agreement was for the program staff to participate in an introductory workshop 
on site presented by a member of the LD work group. 

Throughout the Kit development process both the project (NELRC) coordinator and individual work 
group members briefed the State Literacy Resource Centers and other stakeholders on their progress. 

The Kit has been extremely well received by New England practitioners. It is clearly filling a real need 
for accessible teaching resources. There are now 16 LD Kits in circulation throughout the region. 
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by Gary A. Eyre, Arizona Department of Education, Division ol Adult Education and GED Testing Services 



The vitality of resource centers together or alone are only as strong as the services and programs they can provide to 
teachers, administrators and the public/private sector. There are numerous initiatives which resource centers could 
prov ide. Three immediate areas which need to be addressed are - 




; >\i The idea of academic standards, set at a national level and implemented nation wide, has gained po- 
litical cuiTency since the early 1990's. The business of setting academic standards is getting complicated. 
While virtually everyone including adult educators now agree that students need to work toward cohesive 
world class standards, educators and policy makers disagree on who should implement and enforce them. 

There are politics associated with standards. Creating, advocating and using standards point to new chal- 
lenges in adapting national standards to state and local levels. If there is to be national standards, adult 
educators need to be part of this growing academic blueprint. Standards are a necessary means for assuring 
that all students including children, youth and adults master similar transferable skills and have equal foot- 
ing in a global economy. 

No one should be more entrusted with setting educational standards for adults than professionally trained 
adult educators. There is no question that meaningful standards will require change;; in practice and atti- 
tudes. Just as teachers must exhibit their will to set high standards and hold adult students to them, so must 
administrators in our adult education programs. 

Adult education learning centers must find the will to eliminate some of the taken-for-granted choices in 
curriculum and replace them with new learning styles and assessment procedures. 

If adult education is to be part of the standards movement, we must examine the standards we hope to achieve 
in the realm of our curriculum. Standards are essential both for equal opportunity and excellence. Adult 
educators cannot avoid the issue. We cannot afford to abandon our efforts to develop and implement state 
standards for all students. 



What is the role of resource centers in helping adult educators to achieve the purposes we set as goals and 
standards for education? State Literacy Resource Centers might address academic standards across state 
lines through “Alliances for Excellence". Research, conferences and teleconferences, curriculum develop- 
ment. evaluation methods, and participation in the evaluation process might be conducted by state teams 
convened by SLRCs. 

Two In the great Southwest and the Mexican border states, there is a need to examine the role adult educa- 
tion should and can play in the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 

For adult educators there is an opportunity to raise our awareness about the cultural and social make-up of 
our sister states in Mexico. Teacher exchanges and curriculum material sharing arc in order. 

As large numbers of adults make the transition from a Spanish language to English usage (listening - speak- 
ing - writing) it is increasingly important that adult education providers understand the learning styles of our 
Hispanic students. We can learn sound and productive learning practices from our Mexico colleagues. Per- 
haps a new Estados Unidos/ Mexico Border Training Project through the U.S. Department of Education is 
in order. Alliances for Excellence would be an excellent vehicle for implementing the sharing of resources 
and expertise. 
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The purpose of such a project would be to assist departments of education in facilitating the planning and 
implementation ot cooperative activities among American and Mexican adult educators in order to impro\c 
English as a second language, workplace education, instructor training, and other program services in both 
Countries and to fulfill the commitments made by the NAFTA agreement. 

1 iiKi 1 Sweeping across American is a new thrust for providing alternative learning opportunities tor chil- 
dren and adults. New delivery systems are required whether it be for family literacy, charter schools, alter- 
native secondary diplomas, home schooling, .self directed learning or private tutorial programs, here is a need 
for adult educators to be aware of opportunities to be part of these new learning environments. 

Regional Resource centers could be the information bank for this movement and a lacilitator ol research on 
adult education's role in these alternative educational delivery systems. One major concern is the credentialling 
process for clients completing non-traditional learning. What assessment might be used to validate compe- 
tencies and what certificates, licenses or credential could be issued and acceptable to employers, post-sec- 
ondary educational institutions, the military, trade schools, etc. can be the work ot Alliances tor Excellence. 

If alternative delivery systems to the traditional school are part of educational reform, we must devise a sys- 
tem of education that combines the educational advantages of school independence with the economic ad- 
vantages of school districts, community colleges or community based organizations. 



